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The English Department Chairman 
and the 

Process of Educational Change 

I shall begin with a few lines from a po&n by Stephen 
Stepan chev entitled "The Demolition of Vfalfc rfhitman Hall at 
Queen's College . 14 This may appear to be a rather destructive 
opening for a hopefully constructive session, but the three 
r eas ons for this bizarre opening will appear very shortly. 

Here, then, are a few lines from the middle of Mr. Stepanchev's 
poem. 

Sparrows rise in a cloud of dust 
As I climb up a rope and vanish. 

Dreaming among lost verbs. 

I have burned ay identity cardj 

An eraser crosses the blackboard of memory. 

All my holdings are temporary, 2. 

Like the revolutions of Monet* s cathedral. 

Obviously this poem would appeal to, or at least attract, 
an English teacher. We seem to be entangled, somehow, with dr e am s 
and lost verbs and "the blackboard of memory." So one of the 
reas ons for using part of this poem is really a very simple one: 
the poem appeals to me. I like it. And I think that even depart- 
ment chairmen should publicly express what they like and what 
they do not like. 

^ Stephen Stepanchev, "The Demolition of Walt Whitman Hall 
at Queen's College," The Key Heoorter , Vol. XXXII (Winter, 1966-67) 
Mo. 2 , iu 
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ness administration, and professors of education and educational 
administration. The Little Report itself is a study undertaken 
at the request of the Committee of department Survey, a committee 
appointed by the State Board of Education, and the primary method 
of information-gathering used in the preparation of the report is 
simply interview. Interview teams held confidential discussions 
with fiteen county superintendents, fifty-eight district super- 
intendents, eleven administrators in the State Department of 
Education, plus some thirteen other personnel (legislators and 
education editors of newspapers), "but no teacher at any level 
of instruction and no elected officials of any professional 
organization in any subject field" were interviewed. 

Here, then, are some quotations from the Little Report, 

and the first quotation suggests that our traditional methods 

for bringing about fundamental change in teaching and in the 

curriculum are really not very effective. 

"Many administrators; argue that the teaching 
of subjects such as English, for example, has 
onot benefited from a: cidtical re-examination 
of content, sequence, or method of presentation 
during the span of their memories.... 3 
Thus. . .administrators have found that the efforts 
of their curriculum study groups are most likely 
to result in improved sequencing and articulation, 
improved teaching guides, or improved instructional 
materials, rather than in fundamental changes in 
content or approach . tT ^Emphasis mine^ 

This conclusion suggests at least two possibilities. One 
giighv. be that the administrators concerned were wrong and that 
the work of curriculum study groups in the schools does result 
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Little Report , p. 11. 



Ibid ., p. 12. 
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in fundamental change. A second possibility might be that the 
administrators are right. If this is true, then each department 
chairman should carefully consider the long-range effect of the 
many committees he appoints to revise course outlines or to re- 
examine the content and sequence of departmental offerings. Perhaps 
we need some real assurance, objective evidence plus considered 
opinions, that our visions and re-visions actually lead to a 
qualitative difference in the content of the student's experience 
or to a qualitative difference in the method of the instructor's 
presentation. We may be suffering from what one critic of the 

programs for the disadvantaged called "the 'more and better of 

£ 

the same* syndrome." 

One chairman of a two-year college English department says 

this about departmental curriculum committeqf: 

The department chairman may gain curricular support 
from aligned colleagues and particularly from depart- 
mental committees, dy their work in these voluntary 
curriculum committees English instructors most fre- 
quently and generously make their greatest contributions 
to the department, and one of the chairman's most 
exacting tasks involves the judicious appointments 
to and relief from these committees. ® 

Each of us has, I am sure, made his share of "judicious 
appointments," and each of us has hoped that improvement in 
curriculum and instruction has resulted from the work of the 



^ William F, Johntz, "Innovation and the New Concern for the 
Disadvantaged," CTA J ournal , , Vol . LXIII (January 1967), No. 1, 30. 

^ Donald F. Snepp, "The Role of the Two-Year College English 
Department Chairman," APE Bulletin, January 1967, No. 12, p. 6. 
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appointed committees. But what assurance do we have that the work 
of the committees actually brought about operational change? Do 
we have — or take — the opportunity to actually observe the imple- 
mentation of the changes called for in a revised course outline? 

Do we have — or take — the opportunity to observe, measure, and 
analyze the results of a different approach to course sequence? 

And even more critically, what assurance do we have that any 
change that may have resulted from the work of staff comiiittees 
is actually positive change: i.e,, improvement of the learning 
opportunity for the student? Perhaps we need rigid evaluation of 
our "new” methods and procedures before we can say our leadership 
via appointed comuittees actually produces improvement. 

Now I hold no particular brief for the Arthur D. Little 
Corporation; nor do I have any particular admiration for the 
method used in the preparation of their report; and I certainly 
do not agree with some of their conclusions. And yet, my limited 
experience as a department chairman leads me to doubt— seriously- 
both the claims of results and the quality of the results produced 
by the traditional staff committees on curriculum and instruction. 
The opinions cited in the Little Report may be right, It may he that 
very little fundamental change is operationally introduced as a 
result of the work of staff committees. Here, however, I am simply 
citing the opinions of some administrators as noted by a research 
film, citing the opinion of one experienced department chairman, 
and adding some personal speculation, and I hope that the citations 
and the speculation may provide the base for some thought by each 
of us about the results produced by our own methods, whatever they 
may be, for stimulating, implementing, and evaluating change. 



Perhaps one wire qaotatiaa from the I»ittle ^^eport will 

emphasis© the min paint, in a tentative conclusion about the 

neglected role for the department duinta. The 2©part says 

this about the sources and the developers of educational changes 

Oar interview© with adeirrlatrators disclose that 
mast changes of sejor sipdflcance are originated 
and developed for their s chools rather than by 
tins*. 7 QSnpfcasis mae^ 

The wain point we wish to stress is tbat major 
ftuxjanenxal aarricclar change in California is 
being stimolated, and e ve n forced, by events out- 
side the local school district. ® ffiyhasi s nineT^ 

The fieport farther describes originators and developers of funda- 
mental change as 1) national foundations, 2) philanthropic foon- 

9 

daticos, 3) textbook p ub li shers, and k) leg i slatures. 

IJow if the Little people are right in this part of their 
assessment, and if d ep a rtment chairman want to be involved in the 
origination and development of changes of major significance, 
then it would follow that department chairmen mast become in- 
volved with groups operating outside their own. institutions , 
and they mast faring the work of those groups into their own 
institutions. It is certainly difficult to work for H3K or 
Xerox or Raytheon and still be a teacher and department chair- 
man, and it is probably e v en more difficult to stand for the 
legislature and still remain in the teaching profession. I have 
no answers to such difficult problems, but let me conclude with 
two suggestions that some department chairmen nay find worthy 
of consideration. 



^ Little depart , p. 13. ® Ibid. , p. lit. ^ Ibid ., p* 13* 
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One of the products of the groups operating outside the 
individ ua l school is research information. That research infor- 
mation needs implementation, development, and evaluation by 
informed teachers. The department chairman can help his staff 
become informed by making current research publications avail- 
able and by stimulating and leading discussions of that research. 

The work of the Curriculum Study Centers is available in the NOTE 
Siwiary Progress Report , and some experimental units are available 
on a semi-restricted basis from the USOE Centers. An enterprising 
chairman mi^it consider leading his staff through a year's dis- 
cussion of the curricular and instructional changes necessary in 
the junior college if the feeding high schools were to adopt a 
sequential program based on rhetoric (Oregon Center Project) or 
a sequen tia l program based on language (Minnesota Center Project). 

If, as ^r. Kitzhaber and others have suggested, there is a "new" 

English, we should find out what it is and prepare ourselves to 
teach it. And if there is no "new" English, we might give some 
consideration to the shape of the "old" English. Some hard thinking 
is demanded by William Riley Parker* s conclusion: "* English' has 
never re ally defined itself as a discipline." ^ 

In addition to the work of the USOE Centers, other sources 
of information are readily available. Research in the Teaching of 
English , a new journal published ny NOTE and edited by Richard 
Braddock, Chairman, CCCC, contains a twentyseven page biblio- 
graphy in the first issue (Spring, 1967). Computers and the 
Humanities , first issue in September, 1966, will soon publish 

William Riley Parser, "Where Do English Departments Come From?" 
College English. Vol. XX7III (February 1967), No. £, 3U8. 
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a survey of computerized research in the humanities* ERIC, 

University of California, Los Angeles, now offers a variety 
of bibliographical and abstract services for those curious 
about research in the junior college* And finally, as a gambit 
for the deluded staff member who says he has exhausted all the 
available research information, the department chairman can 
always pose an intriguing problem* He might, for example, ask 
the staff member to prepare a department discussion paper based 
on the following topic: Instructional innovations stemming from 
the fact that the National Cash Register Company has perfected 
microphotograpfty to the point where the entire Encyclopaedia 
Britannica can be stored on a single four by six inch film 
(cost: $1.00) • 

This procedure of helping the staff to inform itself 
about current research is an integral part of the department 
chairman's basic leadership role in eliciting and directing the 
talent of his staff. The discussion, implementation, and evaluation 
of research information will probably lead again to the traditional 
committees to revise course outlines and to develop plans for the 
modification of course sequences* But the committees will be pro- 
ceeding from a knowledge base widened and, hopefully, illuminated 
by the work of important research groups, and the department chair- 
man will have made a start on one of his frequently neglected roles* 

A final suggestion concerns an opportunity through which 
the department chairman can become involved directly with some of 
the political agencies that exert powerful influences on educational 
change* Most* of us are aware of the tremendous potential for in- 
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fluential action that lies within the CCCC Regional Confer- 
ences on English in the Two-^ear College# The participants at 
the annual conference in each region, the steering committee 
in each region, and the soon-to-be-official National Junior 
College Council comprise a large, representative, and influ- 
ential group of English teachers. It seems reasonable to hope 
that one of the groups functioning within each region will be 
an advisory group of department chairmen, and the voice of that 
advisory group could quite easily reach out to state departments 
of education, to state boards of education, to legislatures, and 
through the NJCC to the CCCC, NCTE, and thus to USOE and to com- 
mittees of the Congress. The Little Report says that "as we 
move deeper into the era of educational technology, it is likely 
that the State will find itself drawn more deeply into the issues 
of instructional methods and the role of equipment associated 
with these methods." 11 Through a CCCC regional advisory group 
of department chairmen, the individual department chairman can 
influence the state and the other agencies that more and more 
are originating and developingthe changes that define the 
possibilites for improvement of the English curriculum and im- 
provement in the teaching of English. 
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Little Report , p. 18. 



